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MANY PEOPLE DO NOT REALIZE THE INTELLIGENCE OF A CAT OR HOW MUCH SHE SUFFERS WHEN 
SHE IS NEGLECTED 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


THE GOOD ST. FRANCIS 


In 1226 St. Francis of Assisi was taken from 
this sphere of action, we hope into a larger and 
better life beyond, but his name is still remem- 
bered and revered and the influence of his kindly 
spirit has come down through seven centuries. 
The entire world, as well as Italy, where he lived, 
and taught and preached is the better for his 
life. He founded three Franciscan orders. He 
was a believer in simple living. He was devoted to 
our fourfooted companions and the birds. His 
name will be remembered long after men of 
greater wealth and position in the world have 
been forgotten. 


‘‘He envied these dog lovers. They had found 
something he had not. Friendship without dis- 
illusionment.’”’—Berta Ruck, in The Arrant 


Rover. 


Men and women who think they are humane 
sometimes are the cause of fully as much suffering. 
to animals as others who are known to be cruel. 
The man who sells his carriage or his saddle 
horse when he finds it is getting a little too slow 
for him, or he wishes to replace it with an auto- 
mobile, does he give any thought to the future of 
that horse that while in his hands has been care- 
fully sheltered, fed, and not overworked? Does 
he stop to think how hard the change is from 
comfort to poverty, a cold barn, no blanket in~ 
cold weather, little food and water; instead of 
getting better care as he grows older, being 
subjected to hardships? Would not death be 
a thousand times preferable?—A. H. S. 


A Prayer 


Grant me the strength to meet to-day 
Whatever burdens I must bear, 
Let me be cheerful when I may 
Not magnify my bit of care. 


Open my eyes that I may see 
The larger purpose of the plan, 

And when disaster threatens me, 
Lord, let me face it as a man. 


Let me have vision so that I 

May see beyond the doubt and dread 
Tomorrow’s smiling patch of sky, 

Let me not scorn the path I tread. 


Let me behold the finished task— 
Not now, but in the years to be; 
Grant me the faith and strength, I ask, 
To bear its hardships willingly. 


Lord, when I falter and am weak 
And difficulties bar my way, 

Hold up to me the goal I seek 
And let me see beyond today. 


Lord, let me find in toilsome care, 
And bitter service to be done, 
In petty failure and despair, 
The larger glory to be won. 


—Taken from a collection of clippings found in the 
papers of Huntington Smith. , 


Inconsistency 


““A natural fear of death causes many people 
to regard the mere killing of an animal with un- 
due horror. People who shudder at the thought of 
the fox’s run for life and death, torn to pieces by 
the hounds, will gaze unmoved at the same crea- 
ture condemned to the horrors of perpetual con- 
finement in a small cage at the Zoo. There are 
hundreds of people whose feelings are outraged 
by the sight of a hat shop decorated with trophies 
of slaughtered wild birds, and who will experience 
no distress of mind on seeing a bird shop full of 
living wild birds beating their wings against the 
bars of cages so small that they can barely turn 
round. Hundreds of dogs are kept chained up 
from one year’s end to another by people who 
would think it cruel to shoot them. One rarely 
visits the Zoo without bringing away some pic- 
ture to haunt one of an animal pacing its cage 
with despair and misery in its eyes. Two sights 
to stir one’s pity and haunt one’s mind are the 
eagle, who sits, with hunched-up shoulders, on a 
perch in a small whitewashed cave, and the polar 
bear, who occupies a small asphalt enclosure with 
an imitation pond. The eagle is the picture of soul- 
consuming despair—the polar bear, of noble scorn 
and implacable hatred of man. The bird who has 
had the whole range of the heavens, and who has 
soared over the highest forests and mountain- 
tops, and the animal who has had the boundless 
snow and ice plains of the polar regions, refuse to 
submit meekly to the hideous change that has 
come over their lives.” —Quoted from “Tom Tug 
and Others,” by Mrs. Dew-Smith. 


To Rodeo Promoters 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, put on a rodeo during the 
first week in July, 1925, sponsored by twenty-two 
of the leading business men of the city. 

The humane officer of Cedar Rapids began to 
protest immediately on being informed that 
there was to be a rodeo. He soon found he was 
facing great odds for all of the bigger business 
men were contributing money for the promotion 
of the rodeo. 

On the opening day of the rodeo, the Humane 
officer made it his business to be on the ground 
and see the entire show. This rodeo was the typi- 
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cal performance with all the cruelties connected 
with such a show, including steer roping, calf 
roping, bulldogging, etc. At the close of therodeo’s 
first day, the humane officer tried to enlist the 
help of the county attorney,and others, but could 
not seem to secure any co-operation whatever. 
Consequently, the show continued throughout 
the week until Saturday night, when it closed. 

On Sunday morning the humane officer figured 
it advisable to go out to the grounds, which were 
some three miles from the city, and see what was 
going on. Accordingly, he was there early, going 
straight to the corral where the supposedly “‘ wild”’ 
cattle were awaiting shipment. He saw six or 
seven steers each with one horn broken off, and 
six or seven that seemed to be crippled inasmuch 
as they limped on one or more legs. Finally he 
saw a steer lying over in the trees, seemingly 
helpless. On investigation he found this animal 
had had its back broken the day before in the 
contest, had been allowed to lie there all night 
while they were loading up other cattle on the 
cars, driving them right over this poor beast with 
a broken back. It was so pitiably helpless that it 
could only move its nose a little and its left front 
foot. Flies were gathered thick on its nose like 
bees hiving. The humane officer hastened to find 
some one in authority. Finally he found the man 
in charge of the water tank, and told him that he 
wanted the animal killed at once. This all hap- 
pened before 8.30 o’clock in the morning. 

The humane officer hurried back to town and 
got a man with a camera to go with him and take 
a picture of this suffering steer, and they reached 
the ground again about 10.30. When they reached 
the rodeo grounds again, he found that the crip- 
pled steers, and the steers with broken horns, had 
been loaded on cattle cars and were on their way 
to Cheyenne, Wyoming, which city is in the 
neighborhood of 800 miles from Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Any one can readily see the suffering of 
these poor beasts in those cattle cars until they 
would arrive in Cheyenne, Wyoming, sometime 
the following Tuesday. 

A telegram was immediately sent the Humane 
Society at Omaha, Nebraska, requesting that 
they stop this train, if possible. 

On investigation he then found that the steer 
with the broken back had been knocked in the 
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head with an instrument by some one, and its 
throat had been cut. Walking a few feet further, 
he found a deserted animal over in the corner of 
the corral; it had a broken left hip. Somehow this 
poor beast had gotten up on its three feet and 
dragged itself to the water tank and tried to 
secure a drink of water. 

Then the humane officer hunted up the local 
manager of the rodeo, and insisted on his accom- 
panying him back to the corral that he might see 
for himself just the exact conditions. He then 
enlisted the services of an army captain who shot 
the steer with the broken hip. Pictures were taken 
of this steer with the broken hip before and 
after it was shot, also pictures were taken of the 
steer with the broken back. 

These are the plain facts in regard to our local 
rodeo, and we believe them to be typical of every 
rodeo where there is steer and calf roping and 
bulldogging. You are at liberty to use these facts 
if you see fit, to assist in stopping such cruelties 
at rodeos.—By Frank A. Hyde, Humane Officer, 
Cedar Rapids and Linn County, Towa. 


Otter Hunting 


Otter hunting is one of the cruellest of the 
blood sports. There are records of this tiny, shy, 
and comparatively harmless animal having been 
hunted for five, six, and seven hours, and then 
worried to death midst the plaudits of the crowd 
because it was a “record’’ hunt. The ‘‘sport”’ is 
in full swing at the present time, and humiliating 
accounts have appeared in many papers. One 
of these is by Mr. S. P. B. Mais, the well-known 
journalist, who describes the ‘‘sport”’ as “decid- 
edly cruel.” 

One of the most shameful things about otter 
hunting is that the animal is hunted in the breed- 
ing season when heavy with young. Referring to 
this, Lord Wodehouse says: “I am against otter 
hunting for two reasons: that it takes place in 
the months of May and June when all other ani- 
mals are preserved because they are either breed- 
ing or have their young with them; and that the 
otter, when it is killed, is very often surrounded 
and headed by the whole field of otter hunters 
and mobbed to death by the hounds and men.” 

Our president has a vivid description of an 


otter hunt, or ‘otter worry”’ as he more correctly 
terms it, in Sport, a 36-page pamphlet: 

“T can never forget it—that wild, scared face, 
and the terror of those hunted eyes! There is no 
possibility of escape. Hounds and ‘sportsmen’— 
yes, and ‘sportswomen’ too: God save the mark! 
—surround the pool, and the only exit is care- 
fully and effectually guarded. The otter, wildest 
and most timid of animals, must either attempt 
to run the gauntlet or be actually drowned in the 
pool. Only one thought possesses me—that of 
sickening compassion for this poor, beautiful, 
hunted creature. Men—and, good heavens! wom- 
en too— seem frenzied with the desire to kill. No 
thought of pity seems to dawn upon their minds. 
So at length, amid yelling men and baying 
hounds, the wretched ‘beast of the chase’ is 
forced for dear life’s sake to try the desperate shift 
of taking to the land, in the vain hope of finding 
sanctuary in the friendly waters of the Plym, that 
are so near and yet so far. Vain hope indeed! 
Scarce twenty yards of flight, and the hounds 
roll her over. From the carcass thus barbarously 
done to death the ‘pads’ are cut off as trophies 
by the huntsman, and the master goes through 
the ceremony of ‘blooding’ his little son, who 
has now seen his first ‘kill.’ The boy’s cheeks 
and forehead are smeared with blood from one of 
the dripping ‘pads,’ and the ‘young barbarian’ 
goes home swelling with pride at this savage 
decoration. What a lesson for him! Thus is the 
rising generation taught to be gentle and com- 
passionate, and to love ‘all things, both great and 
small’! 

“QO Sport, what horrible things are done in 
thy name! How long shall the nation continue 
to bow the knee to this false god—this bloody 
Moloch of Sport?’’—H. B. A., in The Animals’ 
Friend. 

Ben Hur Chariot Races 
A STATEMENT 

Mrs. Rosemonde Rae Wright, executive vice- 
president of the American Animal Defense 
League, and a deputy sheriff of Los Angeles 
County, makes the following statement: 

“For several weeks previous to the final shoot- 
ing of the Ben Hur chariot race, I was present on 
the set and witnessed a number of rehearsals. I 
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inspected the horses immediately after the try- 
outs and I found a number with lacerated bodies, 
torn mouths, skinned legs, etc. On Saturday, 
October 3, the great chariot race was filmed, in 
which forty-eight horses and twelve chariots 
were used. 

“Just before the race, in company with a na- 
tionally known newspaper woman, I made a brief 
inspection of the arena. I found a small, powerful 
camera, all but the lenses concealed in drapery, 
between the feet of the colossal statue at the end 
of the central arena. At that time I had reason 
to anticipate that the ‘accident’ would occur di- 
rectly in range of this camera for the ‘close up.’ 
I may say incidentally, that there was no man 
behind the camera in the final race owing to the 
dangerous location, and that it was probably 
manipulated by an electric motor from the inside 
of the statue. 

“Before the siren sounded and the race was 
started, the director announced through the 
megaphone to the mob, ‘Whatever happens— 
keep your places.’ The first lap was made suc- 
cessfully, but as the frantic animals came down 
the final stretch a horse in the lead team stum- 
bled, which brought down three others with him. 
This was directly in range of the camera previ- 
ously referred to, and not more than fifteen feet 
away. Came the frightened, plunging horses 
and chariots at terrific speed, no efforts being 
made through the loud speaker to swerve them 
to the right and thereby avert the climax that 
was sure to come. It seemed highly probable 
that the drivers were obeying orders and that 
the oncoming teams were directed upon the one 
that was down, until four chariots and sixteen 
horses were piled up together in a ghastly spec- 
tacle of cruelty. Only a beneficent Providence 
saved the animals from a horrible death. 

“T was in the arena immediately after the 
‘accident’ and saw the trembling, lacerated 
bodies of the frightened animals extricated from 
the debris. It was a bloody ‘close up’ in which 
the bodies of sentient animals and their sufferings 
were of no consideration whatever. I saw the 
body of an animal that had been killed the day 
before in the rehearsal—also the punctured 
breasts, the torn, sensitive mouths, and the 
bruised, bleeding bodies of others in the final 


race; also animals injured badly enough to be 
sent to a hospital.” 

~The American Animal Defense League be- : 
lieves that the depiction of either real or sug- 
gested cruelty is demoralizing, especially to the 
impressionable minds of children and the average 
motion picture audience. We believe that it 
brutalizes and debauches the public conscience, 
and as an incentive to crime, has a vital place in 
criminology. 


Only a Mongrel Pup 


He’s but a mongrel pup, 
A dog of the street, 
Looking about for a friend, 
And a bite to eat. 


All that he gets is a kick, 
A curse or a cuff. 

He seems so small to be 
Treated so rough. 


See how he looks at you 
With soulful eyes, 

With not a growl of complaint, 
Nor whines nor sighs. 


He’s such a valiant cur. 
I'd like to be 

Whenever adversity comes 
As bold as he. 


He’s but a mongrel pup, . 
A dog of the street. 
He’d make a better friend 
Than some folks you meet. 
—Karin C. Asbrand. 
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CARE OF OUR USEFUL FRIENDS 


Sentiment for End of Dog Cropping Grows 


“T am unalterably opposed to dog cropping. 
I think and I know that it is the most brutal act 
that can be inflicted upon animals. I have never 
been guilty of such barbarism or mutilation. I 
don’t care how performed, who performed it, 
under what conditions or what the object. It is 
a damnable act—a wanton cruelty. It is rarely 
a surgical procedure. Statements to the con- 
trary are willful, malicious les. I don’t care 
who makes them. I challenge a successful con- 
tradiction of any of the above statements.” 

Could anyone write a stronger indictment of 
the cropping of dog’s ears than that quoted above 
from G. J. Goubeaud, D.V.S., of Flushing, Long 
Island? That is the way many of the leading 
veterinarians and dog fanciers feel, and it ac- 
counts for the progress of the campaign which is 
being waged by the American Humane Associa- 
tion and the Red Star to have the American 
Kennel Club pass a rule whereby “‘no dog born 
after January 1, 1928, shall be eligible for a prize 
if shown with cropped ears.’”—From “The Na- 
tional Humane Review.” 


Unfortunate Tortoises 


In the depths of ignorance as to these crea- 
tures’ needs, people are daily purchasing them 
from vendors in the streets and very often not 
even knowing why. 

A question may be put as to trouble involved. 
The reply: ‘Trouble, Mum? Noneatall. You 
just takes him home and puts him in your garden, 
and gives him a cabbage leaf—that’s all.” 

This happened to be a lady who knew nothing 
of tortoises. She felt tempted to buy it and try 
it, and took it home. 

But this particular tortoise never ate the pre- 
scribed cabbage leaf—nor, in fact, any other leaf. 
Fortunately for him he found his own way to a 


pond and lived there happily ever after—for he 
was a water tortovse. 

In telling of her experience, this lady adds, 
“But I often think of all the other poor water 
tortoises who are bought by people who do not 
know what they are or what they feed on.” 

It is a pity to encourage so cruel a trade by 
buying them at all, but if the desire to possess 
such a tenant for your garden is unconquerable, 
then do understand that the dome-shaped land 
tortoises are vegetarians, and that they must not 
be expected to clear your ground of slugs and 
beetles, any assurance to the contrary from the 
street sellers notwithstanding. 

And one tortoise is a lonely creature; they 
want company of their own kind. If several are 
kept together, and have their needs properly at- 
tended to, and above all, if they are kept dry, 
they may have a reasonably happy time in the 
summer, but unless they are well fed then they 
will barely survive the long winter months. 

Mrs. Daubeny, one of our oldest subscribers, 
has frequently given us the benefit of her experi- 
ence with tortoises, and many a derelict has been 
welcomed to the family party under her care, 
when its owner has despaired of keeping it 
alive. 

An unlimited supply of fresh lettuce, tender 
cabbage leaves, grass, bananas, pears, etc., in 
season, keep them going very well, and they have 
a long run under a sunny wall, and shelters filled 
in with straw, to which they retire at night and in 
wet weather. In winter they have a bed of moss- 
litter covered with straw and sacking on the top. 
Tortoises die slowly, and it is sad to see them 
pining away through their owners’ ignorance of 
their needs. 

“When first taken from the barrow tortoises 
are often thirsty. They may be placed in a 
flower-pot saucer filled with lukewarm water, 
when they will drink. At other times they rarely 
take water if well fed on green food and fruit,” 
says Mrs. Daubeny in the leaflet she has written 
and which may be obtained from the Animals’ 
Friend Office for one penny. 

The question is constantly being asked, How 
do you keep a tortoise? We should all be in a 
position to help inquirers.—F rom ‘‘ The Animals’ 
Friend.” 
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I Won’t Imprison Any Living Creature 


I won't keep rabbits in hutches. Just look ata 
happy party of free, wild bunnies out in the fields, 
frisking and running races! And then think of a 
poor miserable tame bunny, cooped up in a hutch, 
most likely a dirty one. Perhaps he is overfed 
one day and forgotten the next. Perhaps he is 
pulled about by children, turned into a toy, 
frightened and worried. What a wretched life 
for any creature to lead! . And then, worst of all, 
many a foolish person fancies that rabbits don’t 
need water to drink. Oh, what cruel nonsense! 
I won’t keep any pet unless it can run about free. 
However kindly I may treat a captive it must 
always suffer because it is a captive. Imprison- 
ment is a punishment. I won’t imprison any- 
thing that breathes, if I did I should become its 
jailer, not its friend. 

Somebody in the street keeps a dove. One 
poor solitary dove, that sits fretting and grieving 
all day long, freezing in the cold wind or burnt up 
by the sun. It sorrows for liberty, it aches to 
stretch out those silver wings and fly far, far 
away, to the green woods, to find a mate, it 
yearns for a nest and young. 

That mournful, reproachful coo-coo of longing 
and despair would drive mé mad. I love my 
liberty! Life would not be worth having without 
liberty. And of course I am not so stupid as to 
think that I am the only creature that values 
liberty. Every creature that draws the breath 
of life loves it as much as I do. “But,” says 
everybody, ‘‘canaries were born in cages and 
they don’t mind it!’’ Then they ought not to be 
born in cages. Sometimes a poor little baby is 
born in prison, but nobody would say that a 
prison was a right place for babies to be born in. 
A cage can never, never be a proper or fitting 
home for a winged creature. 

Besides, those who breed or buy canaries are 
keeping up a cruel trade, the trade in cages. 
There ought to be no cages. They are a disgrace 
to a civilized land. The diseases from which 
canaries suffer, in their cages, are almost without 
number, their sufferings begin and end with one 
cause—the cage. 

I won’t go into the abominable, evil-smelling 
holes called ‘‘Pet Stores.””’ I won’t buy a tor- 


toise. I won’t buy the poor little dormice, 
squirrels, hedgehogs, or other small wild creatures 
cruelly caught and brought there for sale. The 
squirrel seems tame,—why? The wretch who 
wants to make money out of him has drugged 
the poor little creature, he has given him enough 
poison to keep him quiet, not enough to kill him 
outright—that would not answer his purpose. 
Sometimes the teeth of poor little squirrels, sold 
in these vile shops, have been pulled out, to pre- 
vent them from biting, in their wild terror and 
distress. I won’t put a penny in the way of such 
ruffians as these.—Good Resolutions Leaflets No. 
14. (To be obtained from the Hon. Sec., 18, 
Miles Road, Clifton, Bristol. 4d. per dozen. 
All orders to be prepaid. Printed for Our 
Animal Brothers’ Guild.) 


The Animal Brothers’ Guild publish many at- 
tractive leaflets. I wish that every child might 
read the above.—A. H. S. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Willie’s Idea 


Willie Hoehl’s youthful career is all wrapped up 
in dumb animals, but there is nothing dumb 
about Willie. . 

The young protector of stray canines an- 
nounced yesterday that he had been elected 
president, treasurer and general manager of the 
Dog Savers’ Club of Secaucus, New Jersey. 

Willie, who has lived all his ten years with his 
parents at No. 1387 Paterson Plank road, Secau- 
cus, achieved distinction about two months ago 
when he saved his unpedigreed dog, Brownie, 
from the pound. 

Brownie had been threatened with death be- 
cause he had no license, so Willie went to work— 
running errands, beating carpets and carrying 
suitcases—until he earned a bagful of nickels and 
coppers amounting to $2. 

Dumping his treasure trove before Town Clerk 
Adrian Post, he demanded a license, and saved his 
pal, Brownie, from an ignominious death. 
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His kindly act, published in the New York 
American, was rewarded by enough checks and 
money orders to supply Brownie with licenses 
and bones for several years. 3 

The result was that Willie began to cover 
more territory. Gathering the neighbors’ child- 
ren about him, he organized the Dog Savers’ 
Club for the furtherance of kindness to homeless 
canines. 

There are twenty-four members, and each 
member is sworn to contribute his stray coppers 
to the general fund. At the end of the year the 
kid who has performed the most humane act 
will be awarded a suitable prize.—Sent in from a 
New York Paper,—name not given. 


Teddy, the Cat Who Thinks 


Teddy was born on a chicken ranch in Los 
Angeles County, California, ten years ago. When 
a small kitten he was struck by an electric car and 
badly crippled, but until three years ago was as 
active as any normal cat; now he has to be cared 
for somewhat as would an old man. And we are 
glad to care for him for the pleasure he has given 
two childless old people. No human could be more 
affectionate than he, and it is seldom he eats 
without first thanking us. He weighs more than 
sixteen pounds. 

As a kitten he was familiar with little chicks 
and would he for an indefinite time watching 
them. If they crowded him too closely he would 
move over. I trained him to help herd the chick- 
ens off the garden and he would chase them just 
like a dog, but never attempted to catch one. 
He never did any great rat or mice catching 
stunts. 

He has never hurt any little helpless things. 
Many times he has guided me to mice nests and 
when I tore them up and placed the little help- 
less, hairless young mice before him he would do 
no more than push them around a little with his 
foot apparently to make them squeak, but he ab- 
solutely refused to eat them. 

Unlike Big White (the editor’s cat told about 
in the October, 1924, issue) he will sit and watch 
the humming birds by the hour as they feed on 
the flowers; and I have seen them buzz up to 


within less than a foot of his face and look him in 
the eye, as it were, and after a mutual inspection 
fly back to their dinner. | 

Once when a thunder shower passed over in 
the night I got out of bed and closed the window 
to keep out the rain,—Teddy watching me. 
About two weeks afterwards I was awakened 
in the night by his pulling at the covers and call- 
ing me. On raising up I saw flashes of lightning 
and heard distant thunder. His calling and going 
to the window, said as plainly as words, “another 
storm is coming close the window.” I could fill 
pages with similar instances. 

He will sit and apparently ponder on some 
problem, then get up and go do something he 
has not done for some time. The photos show 
him in characteristic poses. 

I agree with the editor that it is a crime to 
turn cats out to shift for themselves in a strange 
country and one who does so is a natural criminal. 

The wonderment of Mrs. Darnell as to the 
difference between man and other animals, was 
mine for many years, but I have learned to un- 
derstand much of their ‘“speech’’; to sympathize 
with them in their loves and their hates; their 
heartaches and joys. Yea, they have many human 
attributes, then why not a soul? 

I verily believe that when I lay aside this 
“house of sorrows” and cross to the brighter 
shore I shall meet many of my pets of the years 
that have gone, who will welcome me with loving 
caresses as they used to long ago.—W. T. Fogle, 
in The Flower Grower. 


Mistaken Sentimentality 
SOME CRIME FACTS 


An average of six policemen are killed by 
gunmen to every murderer who goes to the 
electric chair or the gallows. 

Only 34 per cent of our murderers ever get on 
trial, and only 1 per cent of them pay the extreme 
penalty. 

In this country 350,000 men make crime their 
profession, and make a living out of it. 

Crimes of violence in this country, in propor- 
tion to population, are double those in Italy, 
commonly regarded as the scene of much crim- 
inality. 
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Our annual direct loss to business through 
crime amounts to $4,000,000,000. Its indirect 
cost for police protection and the machinery for 
crime suppression amounts to half as much more, 
all paid out of the cost of the living of the masses. 

These facts we derive from an address given at 
Ithaca by a professor in the Yale Law School. 
He attempts to answer the question why our 
crime record is so bad. He says it is not prohi- 
bition, it is not our criminal lawyers, but it is the 
attitude of the American people. This he de- 
scribes as follows: 


The moment a man ts arrested and put on trial 
for a crime, the public takes the attitude that a game 
as on. They see the poor, lone, unbefriended de- 
fendant on one side, with the uniformed, powerful 
hosts of the law on the other, with money behind 
them. So they begin to root for the defendant, who 
seems to be playing a losing game. 

The newspapers give long, emotional reports of 
the bravery, the heroism of the defendant, and the 
way he stands up under the strain. In some 
strange manner, popular psychology comes to see 
the defendant as a martyr to the cause of liberty. 


Herald, August 14. 


The same mistaken sentimentality that in- 
duces people to pardon criminals before they have 
received any punishment for their crime, or be- 
fore any time has been given to reform them is 
met by the Animal Rescue League continually on 
the subject of cats and dogs. Men and women 
often come to us and object to having so many of 
the animals we receive put to death. They 
evidently have not given any serious thought to 
what would become of these animals if we did not 
put them to death but placed them here, there 
and everywhere into homes that are not homes. 
We have many many applications for dogs and 
cats where we are perfectly sure they would not 
be treated well or cared for in any way that 
would render their lives a happiness to them. 

The fact that we get so many homeless and 
diseased dogs and cats is evidence that good 
homes for animals are rare and we do not intend 
to put any dog or cat in any home where they are 
not liable to be well cared for. 

These people who object to their being killed 


probably think they are very humane but on the 
contrary they are cruel and if their policy were 
carried out—keeping all these animals alive 
there would be an immense amount of suffering 
caused by giving out every dog and cat we re- 
ceive, which now we prevent. It not only 
affects the poor animals themselves but human 
beings who suffer with them. We are constantly 
getting letters begging us to try to get away a dog 
or a cat from some neighborhood where the 
writers know the animals are being abused and 
starved, or they are kept tied up all the time, and 
are not having any comfort in any possible way. 

We received last week a paper with a marked 
article stating that a humane society prides itself 
on giving away every animal they possibly can 
into a home. We do not consider this any proof 
of the humanity of that society,—on the contrary, 
we think it is a wrong method to pursue, and we 
think the animals might just as well be left on the 
streets in the first place instead of being taken up 
and sent out again to be with irresponsible men, 
women and children who will not take proper 
care of them. That has always been foreign to 
the policy of the Animal Rescue League and the 
longer I am in the work the more certain I am it is 
the right policy not only for the animals them- 
selves but for humane men and women who use 
their reason and who are not carried away by 
their feelings. I often wonder that these men 
and women who object to killing dogs and cats 
eat the meat of the little calves that are made to 
suffer so much for our sakes, or eat the meat of 
the beautiful cows and sheep.—A. H. S. 


Ode to Little Bright (My Canary) 


Dear little bird we loved so well, 

We miss thee more than tongue can tell; 

Thy cheery voice oft soothed our pain; 

Little bird, thou hast not lived in vain. 

Thou dids’t fill the place God gave to you 

By doing your best, and that’s all one could do; 

You helped lift us up when we were weary and 
sad, 

Your joyous triumphant notes made us glad, 

And turned our thoughts to higher things, 

As upward they sped like angels’ wings. 
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For fourteen years in joy or sorrow 
You sang of the ever bright tomorrow 
That was coming by and by— 
When the strife is over 
And the victory nigh. 
The memory in our hearts will linger long 
When we think of you and your joyful song 
As it fell on our ears so soft and sweet, 
For each day you did us so cheerily greet. 


—G. B. Mountcastle. 


Veal 


Poor babies with your wide and innocent eyes, 

Carried helpless to the waiting cart of death 

That trundles between meadows sweet with 
flowers 

And pastures where your mothers munch sweet 
grass. 

Unknowing your sad fate! 


* *k *f * SS 


Poor little victims of man’s greed 
And lust of Egypt’s flesh-pots! 

When will God send his manna 

Of love and pity for these little ones? 


At eve will wind your mothers down the lane 
Calling with mother voice their tender babes 
Full bags dripping love’s sweet fluid down 
But there will come no answering bleat of joy. 


Frightened and smothered 

In the death car rumbling on 

These gentle victims to the savage altar go 
Of bloody sacrifice. 


—Grace Craw. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES _ 


During the month of August the League re- 
ceived 7,583 cats, 1,120 dogs, 68 horses, and 25 
smaller animals. We placed 82 dogs and 45 
cats in good homes. 


Letter from Our Agent on the Cape 


My dear Mrs. Smith: I am writing you of the 
work I have done. On August 21 put to rest one 
dog that had no home. 

On August 6 (Yarmouthport). This is a case 
where a boy had one dog and five puppies, very 
poorly fed. The neighbors had to feed them. 
I disposed of the puppies and the boy now takes 
good care of the dog. | 

August 8. One horse killed—old and very 
lame. | 

August 12. Two horses taken from work with 
very sore backs and shoulders. 

August 15. Fifteen puppies and one dog put 
to rest. 

In your letter you asked how I disposed of dogs. 
The only way I have is to shoot them. That I 
do myself, and they never know what ailed them. 
When I asked you in my letter what I should do 
in regard to the cases—I had them looked after 
until such time as I could attend to them. Of 
course I don’t like to spend money unless I get 
instructions from you, but hereafter I will attend 
to them. 

August 16. One dog killed. This is a case of 
a stray dog, wondering around, that someone had 
covered with paint. If I could find out who did 
it I would take him into court. 

August 20. Two calves in very bad condition 
with no feed. I had the owner sell them. 

It seems now that every one is raising dogs to 
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sell. In many cases when the puppies arrive 
they have nothing to feed them on. 

I have never had so many calls, for cruelty to 
dogs especially, since I have been Agent. If I at- 
tended to them all I should have to go nearly 
every day somewhere. 

There will be a lot of suffering this winter 
among the poor animals, as business is very quiet 
and many out of work. 

Hoping what I have done is satisfactory, Very 
truly yours. (signed) W. H. Irwin. 

For several years we employed Mr. Irwin 
steadily in work on the Cape. He not only res- 
cued many suffering animals and _ persuaded 
many ignorant men and women to give better 
treatment to their animals, but he got in touch 
with school teachers on the Cape and because of 
incidents he wrote me I wrote and published a 
story, “The Farmer’s Boy,” specially adapted 
to work needed on the Cape. 

Because of lack of support I had to limit Mr. 
Irwin’s work. I should be very glad if residents 
of, and visitors to, the Cape would contribute to 
the support of this work. 


— 


Tormented Dog Bites Five of his Tormentors 


An Irish terrier that had been tormented by 
children who were throwing sticks and stones at 
it caused much excitement in the vicinity of the 
Fish Pier at South Boston by biting five persons. 
He then ran, followed by a crowd, and later was 
shot by a traffic policeman at the Broadway 
bridge. His body was taken in charge by Health 
Commissioner Francis X. Mahoney who will 
have an examination made to make sure the ani- 
mal was not affected by rabies. 

All those who were bitten were taken to the 
Relief Hospital where they were given injections 
of serum to guard against infection. 

Who could, with any reason or justice, blame 
an unhappy, tormented dog for biting his savage 
tormenters? 

When will children be taught not to hurt, or 
frighten, or torture, a defenseless animal? 

If they try to defend themselves the poor ani- 
mal is blamed, not the children or the adult who 
is the real offender.—A. H. S. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street. 291 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridge. . ; 153 
Roxbury Station, 17 anne ieeente 282 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North: 
ampton Street. ate 307 
East Boston, 341 Mer tian: Sickel 225 

Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Nephone 
SLO KET GAN Np'P ate Wim clue OPE ge 2) ae eo 1061 
Pine Ridge, yeaterne Resi e3)5 atin Pace ta 74 
Wedel eaiaee tet cya sen re ree kOe sath 59 
Chelsea, 36-4th Street. Weraceree. ~ O13 
3,065 


QUESTION BOX 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Monthly Report of Clinic 


GANGA LT OALEC Meare ee ae 574 
Owners advised by telephone........ 429 
PUGH ALIONGSRS Sree et eee ett eas $352.86 


Q. Is it cruel to tie a cat on the end of a 
string? 

A. Yes. I believe the cat is an animal unfit 
for a collar or leash. They usually resent being 
tied and collars often lead to accidental hanging 
of the cat by catching on hooks or limbs. How- 
ever, I know of cats taken out daily on a leash 
and some of them seem contented. 


Fleas. This is the season for fleas and they 
seem about as numerous as in previous years. 

Dogs can be relieved of fleas by bathing with a 
soap that is toxic to them. 

Cats are best relieved by the use of a good flea 
powder or powdered chalk dusted into the fur 
after moistening the fur on the head. After 
applying the powder wrap a towel or cloth snugly 
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about the cat, leaving only the head out so he can 
breathe. Keep the cat wrapped for ten to fifteen 
minutes, then unwrap and brush the powder and 
fleas onto a paper, which should be burned to 
destroy all stunned fleas. Then comb the cat 
with a fine-toothed comb rubbed with vaseline. 
As the fleas are combed out, destroy them by 
immersion in hot water. 

By combing the cat every day or two after the 
foregoing procedure, you will be able to keep 
down the flea infestation and the cat should be 
comfortable. 

Any bedding or clothes used by the cat should 
be scalded or washed. Gasoline on a cloth 
should be occasionally rubbed over the bare floor 
and into any cracks or crevices. Sprinkle 
powdered moth balls under the rugs on the floor. 
These things should tend to keep the fleas from 
propogating to any great extent. 


Broken Legs. It seems hardly necessary to 
mention this, but we have so many cases of 
neglect of fractured bones on both dogs and cats 
that I want to make an appeal to owners of 
animals to spend the time to have a veterinarian 
determine if there is a fracture when the animal 
has met with an accident or taken a fall. We get 
dozens of animals here with distorted and lame 
limbs due to fractures which occurred several 
days, or even weeks, before seeking aid. Frac- 
tures are very painful and need skillful attention 
at once. Do not let a fractured bone go more 
than 24 hours without being properly set and 
cared for. — 

INTERESTING CASES 

A lady brought in a dog with bladder stones. 
The bladder had ruptured before she arrived and 
the dog died a few minutes after the rupture. 
On post mortem we found stones the size of small 
marbles in the bladder. This dog had been fed 
large quantities of candies, sweets, and starches; 
no wonder the poor fellow had bladder stones. 

A large number of puppies are being brought in 
with gastritis and enterites caused by giving 
proprietary worm preparations all out of propor- 
tion to the size and age of the dog. Be very 
careful in the use of worm remedies for small 
puppies. ; 

We had a parrot and a blue jay each with a 


fractured leg. Both birds’ legs were set and are 
getting along favorably at this time. 

Many cats and dogs are brought in with di- 
gestive troubles due to overfeeding during these 
hot days. Feed very lightly with more vege- 
tables and green foods in the diet during the 
summer weather. Keep plenty of fresh water 
accessible to both cats and dogs and let them find 
a cool place in the shade to lie down. 


LETTERS 


GREENVILLE, 8. C., June 3, 1926. 
“Cliffe”? wants me to send you this picture of 


him playing with his little companions. He is 
with them all the time. He really is the nicest 
dog. I did not think at first that he would ever 
accept us in place of his last master, but he is 
completely devoted to all of us. He goes every- 
where with us, helps get the sheep, and tries to 
do his share of whatever work there is to be done. 
Last summer when I was laid up with tonsilitis, 
he did not let me out of his sight. If I was in 
the house, he would lie on the floor beside the 
bed; if I went down in the yard, he would lie 
down beside me there. I wish you could see him. 
If we ever go North, ‘‘ Cliffe” is planning to call 
on you.—!. N. F. 
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RockianpD, Mass., April 30, 1926. 

Am writing you a letter of thanks for such a 
beautiful dog as “Shep,” that you placed with 
me one week ago today. Ihave given him a new 
collar with my address and license number. I 
do not think that a two weeks’ trial is at all nec- 
essary, as I do not see one fault, and already have 
the utmost confidence in him. His actions and 
wagging of tail makes me assured that he has 
confidence in me, and he always has his liberty 
and shows no disposition to leave me one minute. 
The cat which I took January 12th is already a 
fast friend of “Shep’s.”’ Thanking you again 
for your kindness.—W. D. S. 


Briauton, Mass. 

Dog No. 1968 (‘‘Buddy’’) is very contented, 
and I wouldn’t part with him for the world. 
He has not been sick or the least bit lonesome. 
I took “Buddy” March 5, 1926, and he has 
really become a member of our _ household. 
Some day soon I will drive in and let you see 
him.—Mrs. McD. 


WaLTHAM, Mass. 
In regard to the dog we took from the League, 
I must say he is very satisfactory and contented, 
and is a wonderful watchdog. We are leaving 
for California in a few weeks, and we are also 
taking “Teddy” along, as the boys would be 
heart-broken if we should leave him to the people 
who have bought our home. I can assure you 
he will always have a,good home.—A. C. W. 


LAWRENCE, Mass., May 12, 1926. 

I have your card of May 6th inquiring about 
dog No. 1919, which I got from you March 8th. 
Would say that he is highly satisfactory and is 
everything I could wish for. ‘‘Moxie”’ is the 
pride and joy of about 400 boys, and is one of the 
best pals I ever had.—dH. B. C. 

Squantum, Mass., May 31, 1926. 

In reply to your card of the 27th referring to 
dog No. 3573, which I took from your address, 
April 27th, would say that he is well and con- 
tented, and has grown in size and weight. He is 
kept on a place of 10,000 feet, enclosed by a wire 
fence and has a kennel. He is full of pep in the 


daytime, and sleeps well all night. He is not 
much of a watchdog yet, but he might improve 
with age.—A. E. R. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 15, 1926. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: Some time ago, I think I 
wrote that if and when my sister was able to get 
a good photograph of our pet cats we would be 
glad to send you one. After the use of much 
film and patience (it takes a great deal of both, 
it seems) she got what we consider a very good 
likeness of Muggins, our smallest cat, and here- 
with you will find one. She is very fat and black 
and shiny, and keeps herself in perfect condition, 
spending much time primping. Neither in the 
picture nor in reality does she look seven years of 
age, yet that is what she will be on the seventh of 
March. She is just as sweet as she looks, so you 
can guess how much we love her and are loved 
by her in return. The wicker chair Muggins is 
sitting in was a Christmas gift my sister received, 
and from the time it came into the house this 
little cat has been occupying it, that is, when one 
or the other of us is in the room where the chair 
is. She does not care to stay anywhere unless 
she has company. Sometimes she takes naps 
and sun baths in it, placed by the window facing 
the south. 

It is too bad I cannot send you a photograph of 
our darling Chummy, but really the one of 
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Muggins is so similar to what his would be that 
you can imagine what he looks like. It always 
amuses us to have friends of ours, who have 
known and seen the two pets often during the last 
seven years, ask how we can tell them apart. 
The resemblance is very marked, they both being 
the same age, color, etc., yet there is a great 
difference in their appearance, Chummy having 
a larger frame, but not nearly as plump and round 
as Muggins, and his fur not nearly so smooth and 
glossy, it looking more like Angora. 

As to disposition, if medals were awarded for 
the best he would capture one. In all the seven 
years we have had him he has not once used his 
claws, yet he is forever sharpening them, and 
the clothes props are worn to a point where they 
look as if they could be broken apart with one’s 
hands. He sharpens them every chance he gets. 
There is absolutely nothing treacherous in his 
make-up and he trusts everybody. And he is 
such a perfect gentleman. Every time we go 
anywhere near him he rises up to meet us, even 
though he has just settled himself in comfort, 
and talks and purrs. He must thoroughly enjoy 
purring, judging by the amount of time he 
devotes to it. We often say he is composed of 
nothing but heart and purring apparatus. 

He is looking very pensive just at this moment. 
He was on my lap a while, but apparently did 
not care overly much for the jarring of the type- 
writer, so has climbed over on the table and is 
very comfortably settled on your delightful 
letter, his two front paws tucked in under his 
chest. I told him I was writing to the animal 
lady. Sincerely yours,—WM. C. H. 


SoutH PrasBopy, Mass., May 9, 1926. 

In answer to your card, would say that both 
the dogs we took from your League seem very 
contented and happy and have the best care we 
know how to give them. Both have been li- 
censed and have nice new collars with our name 
and telephone number on them, and we hope never 
to lose them. They are both very intelligent, 
especially the older one. They have nine acres 
to play in and seem to enjoy life very much. 
We have become very much attached to them. 


—H. A. H, 


ARLINGTON, MASss. 

In reply to your card just received, inquiring 
about the dog I took April 14th, I am glad to say 
that we all love him dearly, and he, in turn, is 
most devoted to us. When I first brought him 
home I found he had a great antipathy to men, 
so came to the conclusion that some man must 
have abused him. Poor little ““Teddy”’ was so 
afraid of my husband when he first saw him, but 
after a little coaxing, petting and gentleness 
shown by my husband, the dog became his faith- 
ful friend. He has learned that we teach dogs 
by love and kindness, rather than punishment, 
and I am a firm believer that dogs understand 
our language to a great extent.—H. D. R. 


Please do not forget our Annual Fair at the 
Copley-Plaza ballroom, November 29 and 30. 
We have done a great work this summer and 
have had to spend a large amount of money. 
We want to clear $10,000 at the Fair this year. 
Won’t you help us? —A. H.S. 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 


Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 


FOR ANIMALS 


Branch of Animal Rescue League Kennels with Runs 


Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass., Tel. Medfield, 77-2 
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Give Us 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread § 


_IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $15 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


Tel. Dedham 403-W 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER’ Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 9250 9:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 
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SPRATT’S 


DOG FOODS 


OUR dog deserves the best food that 

you can buy. For more than half a 
century, SPRATT’S have enjoyed the 
preference of successful owners, breeders 
and exhibitors everywhere. 


SPRATT’S Dog Foods provide a cor- 
rectly balanced, nourishing diet, suit- 
able for every size and breed. Start your 
dog on SPRATT’S today. Your grocer, 
pet-shop, seedsman: or sporting goods 
dealer can supply you. 


Write for this Free Book 


It contains many valuable 
hints on the care and feed- 
ing of all sizes and breeds of 
dogs, also a special section 
on the diseases of the dog 
which is invaluable to every 
dog-owner. Sent free on 
request. SPRATT’S PAT- 
ENT Ltp., Newark, N. J. 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets al & 

home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or § 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard ScientificMethod for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 


you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


. : . z Incorporated March 13, 1899 
tion with any other humane society in Sal 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’t. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1925 
We received and eared for: 


Cats) ee ee ere sre 
Dogs = 32) 2) 3 7") > eS a Ce 
Horses... 53 Se 835 
Birdsi). 4 te ee ae ee 304 
Miscellaneous smallanimals . . . . 15 
72,540 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 14 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 84,070 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 27 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGEN'TS 
are at work every week day collecting animals 


* 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY: ATT Fe edi ins ce fleece yoga, wl ile wie Ts ees ere ee 
Nortu Enp, [INpusrriaL ScHooL . . 2). SSS” 39 NortH BENNET STREET 
SOUT END = = we ,.  LO9 NORTHAMPTON: REE © 
CampribGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE . . . . . . . . .  .« 19 Moore STREET 
DEDHAMSar, le ane ee . . . . PINE RIDGE HOME oF REsT FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD . ww ww. SSS. sXBARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 
EAstT Boston ore Oe pe oe fe lee ee ot) ON oot. he ee een RT pa eet: 
WEST'LYNN £45 8.0 0 eye he fe ty ak = ee i nee nae 


BLEU ESTOS biped iti eee waar cary Ch igs Ap kd és | Seaiaee tee mae 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


